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VI. — On the Distinction between the Subjunctive and Optative 

Modes in Greek Conditional Sentences. 

By J. B. SEWALL, 

PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, ME. 

In a discussion at the session of the Association last year 
upon the use of the subjunctive mode in Greek conditional 
sentences, it was maintained on the one hand, that the 
difference between the subjunctive and optative in these 
sentences was only that of more or less vivid presentation, 
that is, a difference of degree ; on the other, that it was the 
difference of supposed fact as contingent and supposed fact as 
merely conceived, that is, a difference in kind. It is the 
object of this paper briefly to discuss this point. 

If we turn to the four classes of particular suppositions 
in Greek conditional sentences,* and ask how the fact of 
supposition is presented in each case, the answer, I think, 
will be somewhat as follows. 

In a conditional sentence of the first class, having in the 
condition el with a present or past tense of the indicative, 
and in the conclusion the indicative without av, or a verb 
of commanding, exhorting, or wishing, there is a simple 
supposition relating to the actual state of the case, to reality : 

e. g. DEM. Phil. i. 29, el Si r«e o'ierai ftiKpai' a<j>opfi>iv elvat airr\piaiov 
To'ie (TT(,aTevonevots imltpxetv, ok opdwg eyvutxev, ' if any One thinks 
it to be a small start for the soldiers to begin with ration- 
money, he is wrong.' The condition, el li tlq oierai, ' if any 
one thinks, or is thinking,' is question of what really is, a 
supposition relating to actual fact. No implication that the 
fact supposed is or is not actual is involved. Dem. Phil. i. 

38, el 3' >/ tUv Xoywe ylipiq epyu £ij/«'a ylyverat, alirxpof eoTiv, k.t.X., 

' if agrecableness of speech proves a harm to deed, it is a 
shame,' etc. Is it the fact? It either is or is not. The 
supposition relates clearly to actual fact. Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 28, 
eiM e'ire rove Oeovg (Xtwc elvai (rot fiovXei, 8epa.it evreoj' rove Oeoiic, ' if 

* Goodwin's Greek Modes and Tenses, § 48. 
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you wish the gods to be propitious, you must serve the gods.' 
' If you wish.' Do you wish or do you not ? It is question 

of actual fact. THUC. ii. 45. 3, el le fie lei kcu yvvaiKeiag ti 
aperije fivrfaQ^vai, (ipay(ei<jL wapaiveaei ixirav trr}fiavu>, ' If it is needful 

at all for me to make mention, etc., I will declare all in a 
brief exhortation.' Dem. Cor. 52, el I' atntTTele, ipwrtjaov ah-ovs, 
' if you disbelieve, ask. them.' 

It would seem, then, that if we were to characterize a 
condition of the first class from the manner of its presenting 
the fact in supposition, we might call it a supposition relating 
to actual fact, generally implying nothing as to its existence 
in reality one way or the other, though sometimes assuming 
or taking it for granted. 

In the second class, having in the condition el with a 
secondary tense of the indicative, in the conclusion &v with 
also a secondary tense of the indicative, we have plainly a 
supposition implying the contrary to be the fact : e. g. Dem. 

Phil. i. 1, fi fiev -rrepi Kaivov Tivbc irpuyfiuroQ Trpovridero Xtytiv, 

j/o-uX'"'' <*"' >7y<"'- ' if it were proposed to treat of any new 
subject, I should keep silence,' implying plainly that it is not 
proposed to treat of any new subject, and therefore he does not 

keep sileilCC. Id. ib. 5, el roirvv 6 <I>/Xi7r7roc Tore Tavrrjv ea\e T>)t' 
yvutfuqv, oi/C£i' tiv iov vvvl ireiroiriKev eirpa'iev, ' if then Philip at that 

time had entertained this opinion, he would have done none 
of those things which lie now has done,' implying that he did 
not entertain this opinion at that time, and therefore did do 
the things he has done. So always ; and we may characterize 
a condition of the second class as a supposition implying the 
contrary to be the truth, or, for the sake of brevity, a 
supposition of contrary fact. 

Passing for the time being the third class, having in the 
condition e'eir with the subjunctive, we have for the fourth 
class a conditional sentence with el and the optative in the 
condition, and the optative with ai- in the conclusion. An 

example is DEM. Phil. i. 25, el yap ipuiro ric vfiac, elpi'ivqv iiyere, 

(5 iivepes 'A0i;i'«Tut; /<« At' o«x >y/ <£ 'c y £ > £«««"' «''> ' for if any one 
should ask you, Are you at peace, Athenians? No, by 
Zeus, we are not, you would say.' ' If any one should ask, 
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you would say.' The fact of the supposition here is presented 
merely as hypothetical, merely as conceived, without reference 
or implication in any way as regards actual fact. Nor is it 
future any farther than a supposition of fact not a reality now 
nor in the past must be in the future if at all. The verbs in 
the condition and conclusion, ipoiro, elirotre, are both in the 
aorist, which means that the Greeks eliminated the facts of 
the supposition from the element of time and held them in 
the mind as mere conceptions, never, having been, not 
now being, never to be, in reality, so far as this assertion 
is concerned. Again, Plat. Pliaed. 67 e, el ipofioivro «u 
ayavaKTo'uv, oh iroW>) <xv aXoyla tirj; 'if they should fear and 
complain, would it not be very absurd V Here, again, the 
fact of supposition is purely hypothetical, placed before the 
mind as a conception without any reference or implication 
in relation to reality, likewise not future except as in the 
previous case. So generally. The optative mode in the 
conditional sentence is the mode of possibility, that which 
might be, the mode of fact simply as conceived or existing 
as a conception in the mind. Accordingly we may characterize 
a condition of the fourth class as a supposition of conceived fact. 
We return now to the conditional sentence of the third 
class,, iav with the subjunctive in the condition, and a 
principal tense of the indicative, commonly the future, or the 
imperative, in the conclusion. Plat. Phaed. 69 D, emo-e 
eXOovree to <ra(j>es cla-o/xcda, lav Beds iOtXt), ' when we shall have 
arrived there, we shall know the . truth, if God wills.' What 
is the force of the subjunctive IdiXij here ? It expresses an 
action continuous, uncertain, and future : ' if God be willing ' 
at that time. The continuousness arises from the tense, 
which is present ; the futurity partly from the tense of the 
principal clause expressing the fact, a future one, of which 
this is the condition, and partly from the mode, which, it 
seems to me*, we may describe as the mode of uncertainty or 
contingency, that is, the mode by which the Greeks chose to 
represent an action as uncertain or contingent whether in 
reality it was so or not. The principal verb, ua'dfitda, expressly 
declares a fact, ' we shall know,' but it is contingent, and the 
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mode used to express that contingency is the subjunctive. 
What would be the force if the sentence were a conditional 
of the fourth class, that is, with the optative in both condition 
and conclusion, thus : il^e7/jEv av, tt fltoe lOtXot? It seems plain 
that the assumed fact expressed by the words IXOovrec iKdae, 
'when we shall have arrived there' (into the future state), 
would be thrown back from an assumed fact into a simply 
conceived fact of condition, ' if we should arrive there,' and 
then the conclusion also would be thrown back into a simply 
conceived fact, ' we should know,' and the present condition, 
as expressing only uncertainty, would become a second 
condition, likewise of simply conceived fact, ' if God should 
will.' That is, the sentence in the first form positively 
declares a fact with a condition of mere contingency ; in the 
second, it presents the fact merely as a conception and its 
conditions also as conceived facts. The difference therefore 
is not one of degree, more or less vividness, but of kind, 
mere uncertainty or contingency on the one hand, and pure 
conception on the other. Dem. Phil. i. 29, tovt av yivrpai, 

irpotnroptei tci Xoiva avro to crTpciTcvfia utto tov iroXifiov, ' should this 

be done, the army itself will provide the remainder from the 
war.' What, again, is the force of the subjunctive here ? 
tovt av yivriTai, ' should this be done,' ' if this shall have 
been done.' Is it not plainly question of fact which is 
uncertain, contingent, and not presented to the mind as a 
mere conception ? If Demosthenes had said d touto yivotro, 
TTpoairopifri av tci Xoma, k.t.X., would he not have meant ' if this 
should take place, the army itself would provide the 
remainder,' etc., presenting the fact merely as a conception 
in the mind? And is there not plainly here a distinction 
in kind — fact in the first place as contingent, in the second 
as. purely hypothetical — and not of degree, as more or 

less vivid? THUC. ii. 39. 4, ?;>' U izov popia tivi Tcpotrfiil;b>m, 
(Cpan'/o-a itec Te Tivag y^iaiv Travrag av^otitriv ancaxrdai, 'if ever they 

have had an engagement with any small portion of our army, 
having conquered some, they boast that we all have been 
driven.' *Hv ■Kpoafiit.uoi, ' if they may have engaged.' What 
is the force of this subjunctive ? It is an aorist — an action 
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' brought to pass.' It is in the past, not future. There is 
nothing future about it. It is not the positive declaration of 
an act as a positive fact. The speaker, rather, most evidently 
wished to present the case as an uncertainty. It may have 
taken place and it may not, so far as he asserts. He wishes 
not to say that it has, but to grant that it may have, and 
to leave his hearer to believe rather that it has. It is the 
assertion in supposition of uncertain fact. 

The last example is a general supposition,* and perhaps 
better illustrates the nature of the subjunctive mode than the 
third class particular. We will take another. Eurip. Ale. 
671, iV o" iyyvc 'iXOij Ouvaroc, ovStte fiovXerai Ovf/wav, ' if ever death 
comes near, no one wishes to die.' Here also is an aorist 
subjunctive in the condition, 'iXOy — aorist to signify that the 
fact is viewed as one ' brought to pass,' done and complete 
in itself whatever the time be, past, present, or future, and 
subjunctive to represent the fact as an uncertain one, ' if 
death may have come near.' This is a general supposition 
of the first class, denoting a general fact now true, and it is 
easy to see why the Greeks should have used the mode of 
uncertainty — the subjunctive — in the hypothesis, since the 
fact may or may not be at any given time, while they would 
use the mode of pure hypothesis, of mere conception — the 
optative — in a general supposition of the second class, where 
the case supposed is in past time. Compare, for example, 

edv tic To'vTov ~iy 7 a—vdv/}t7Kei, and 
el rcc to'utov jtmh, axidvi/anev. 

The first makes hypothesis of a fact which may take place now; 
the second, of a fact which possibly took place, which may be 
conceived of only as taking place, in past time. 

The same may be seen equally well in conditional relative 
sentences. Compare 

6 ti hv j3oi/.i/-ai, 6uca : I will give him whatever he mag wish, and 
8 ti poi/.oi-o, Soir/v av, I should give him whatever he might wish. 

My conclusion then is, that the subjunctive in conditional 
sentences differs from the optative in that it is a form of the 
verb to represent the fact as uncertain, or, in general, 



•Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, §51. 
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contingent, while the optative is a form to represent it as 
merely conceived ; and the difference between them is one 
not of degree, but of kind. And in accordance with what 
has been said, the four classes of conditional sentences 
particular may properly be described, viewing them with 
reference to the manner in which the fact of supposition is 
presented, the first, el with the indicative, usually a primary 
tense, as a supposition relating to actual fact ; the second, el 
with the indicative, secondary tense, as a supposition relating 
to contrary fact, or implying that the contrary is the truth ; 
the third, Lav with the subjunctive, as a supposition relating 
to contingent fact ; and the fourth, el with the optative, 
as a supposition of conceived fact. 



VII. — On the Age of Xenophon at the Time of the Anabasis. 
By CHARLES D. MORRIS, 

OP LAKE MOHEGAN, TEEKSKILL, N. T. 

The biographies of Xenophon represent that he was born 
in B. 0. 444 or 443, and that he was in consequence forty- 
three or forty-two years old at the time he joined the 
expedition of Cyrus. So far as I have been able to examine 
the current authorities, I do not find any who do not give 
their adhesion to this view. The life of Xenophon prefixed 
to the edition of Prof. Anthon, which is mainly taken from 
that in the Penny Cyclopedia, that in the edition of Prof. 
Boise, that prefixed to Kiihner's edition, and that in Smith's 
Dictionary of Biography, are unanimous on this point. These 
all acknowledge their obligations to a tract of C. G. Kriiger, 
published at Halle in 1822, entitled " De Xenophontis Vita 
Quaestiones Criticae," which I have unfortunately been 
unable to procure or even to get a sight of, and I can in 
consequence deal with it only at second hand.* Sir G. C. 

* Since this paper was read, Mr. A. Van Name, Librarian of Yale College, 
kindly sent me a volume containing a number of Kriiger's philological papers, 
and among them this discussion of Xcnophon's age. I find that the " lives " 
above referred to have extracted all that is of weight in it, and the perusal of it 
has not led me to alter my own opinion in any degree. 



